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A Brief Interlude... 


By the time that this issue of ‘Garden Cuttings’ lands in 
your letterbox its editorial staff - which means both of us- will 
be on our way to Europe. Not, we may add, to spend the fruits 
of our labours, for we have found that one has to have a 
certain degree of altruism to publish a gardening magazine. 
But we do want to see the Floriades in Amsterdam, and we do 
want to attend the XXIst International Horticultural Congress 
in Hamburg. We also thought that, unless you happen to be 
coming too, you might like to hear something of these two 
events. 

Subscription and other routine enquiries will be attended 
to during our absence; please continue writing to us, we return 
early in September. 


The full itinerary of our English Gardens Tour next year 
will be found in this issue. We believe there is much in this to 
interest every true garden lover. In particular rose enthusiasts 
will be well provided for; not only will roses be at their best in 
gardens at this time of the year, but there will be a visit to the 
Royal National Rose Society’s Trial Grounds, and to Mottisfont 
Abbey, where Graham Thomas’s unique collection of old 
shrub roses is now growing and finally there will be a talk by 
Graham Thomas himself - he is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on old shrubs and climbing roses. Furthermore at 
the end of the tour there will be plenty of time - four days in 
fact - to get to Baden-Baden, if you so wish, for the Sixth 
World Rose Convention, to be held in that beautiful city on 
the edge of the Black Forest. 

Please send all enquires on bookings and travel arrangments 
to our Travel Agents, whose addresses and phone numbers 
are on page 95, and not to ‘Garden Cuttings’. However, if you 
want to know more about the itinerary, or information on any 
of the gardens to be visited, by all means write to us. 


TIM NORTH 





The Yulan 


The White Yulan, or Lily Tree, Magnolia denudata (formerly 
M. conspicua) has been cultivated in China for at least thirteen 
hundred years. It is believed to have been introduced into Japan 
during the Tang Dynasty (AD618 to 907). The earliest Western 
description dates from 1775 - it reads “It is said to resemble a 
naked Walnut with a Lily at the end of every branch”. 


The Yulan was introduced into Europe by Sir Joseph Banks in 
1780. 


It rarely sets seed, but has been found to do so readily when 
fertilized by pollen from other Magnolias. It was the female 
parent from which Chevalier Soulange-Bodin bred his M. x 
soulangeana hybids between 1820 and 1840, the pollen parent 
being a form of M. liliflora then called M. purpurea. 


It grows to about ten metres in height, but may take a hundred 
years to do so. On the other hand it is a precocious flowerer, and 
may start producing its pure white, goblet shaped and highly 
fragrant blossoms when no more than a metre high. These 
blossoms are, perhaps, the most exquisite of all the deciduous 
Magnolias. In its native China there are reported to be specimens 
as high as fifteen metres, and many hundreds of years old. This 
Magnolia, and its hybids, have proved to be remarkably tolerant 
of urban atmospheric pollution, but they will not thrive where 
there is lime in the soil. ‘ 


The history of Magnolias is interesting, because they rank 
among the most primitive, as well as the most spectacular, of all 
flowering trees and shrubs. They formerly occupied a much 
larger area of the earth’s surface than they do to-day, as fossil 
remains have been found in the Arctic Circle, Greenland, 
Europe, and the central plains of North America. No doubt the 
plants were progressively destroyed by the intrusion of the Ice 
Ages, so that survivors are to be found only in the south-eastern 
part of North America, the West Indies, central America to 
eastern Brazil, and in south-east Asia, where the greatest 
concentration of species is in the region extending from the 
eastern Himalayas eastwards to China and southwards to 
Indonesia. 
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Choosing the right Australian plant for 


your garden 
by Neville Bonney, South Australia 


Many of us are attracted to many of the garden plants found in 
nurseries and we often buy them and take them home and plant 
them. It is often worth finding out whether that plant is going to 
be suitable in your garden or in that particular situation in your 
garden - for example - is the plant going to get direct sunshine, 
full or half shade, be subject to windy situations, frosty sites etc. 

Most of the Australian flora grown for gardens in temperate 
Australia come from temperatures with similar climatic conditions. 
Some plants however, with a sub-tropical Northern home, can 
adapt to temperate conditions or particular conditions in your 
garden, so when obtaining the plant, ask your specialist Native 
Plant Nursery about their requirements. If you are dealing witha 
reputable Nursery they will know whether that plant you have 
chosen is going to be suitable for that situation. Don’t hesitate to 
ask because the buyer is paying for the product. 

If you have a shady situation, make sure the plant is going to 
grow and be happy in that situation. Remember your garden 
situation may be totally different from that in which it is growing 
under Nursery conditions. For example - sometimes we find trees 
that grow to say 10 metres in their harsh natural environment, 
but when we bring them into the home garden situation and we 
give them say two or three times the amount of water than they 
would normally be having in their native environment the tree is 
likely to grow faster and bigger than you may have liked. The 
same applies to obtaining a high rainfall tree and placing it in an 
arid environment; the tree could be stunted and not grow very 
large. 

This is one of the many reasons why there are more exciting 
things to discover about growing Australian flora. Should we 
water or not water, once we plant in our gardens? 

Perhaps we can answer that in another edition of ‘Garden 
Cuttings’. 
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Book review 


Encyclopaedia of Australian Plants suitable for cultivation, 
Vols 1 and 2, by W. Roger Elliott and David L. Jones. Lothian 
Publishing Co. Pty. Ltd. 

The problem with any encyclopaedia worthy of the name is 
that one has to pay for a great deal of information one already 
has, and probably even more than one doesn’t really need. 

I’m not quite sure for whom this work is intended. Its aim is to 
cover, over several volumes, some 8000 plants which are either 
in cultivation already (not necessarily, however, in gardens) or 
which the authors consider have potential as cultivated plants. 
Presumably, therefore, it is intended for professional botanists 
and horticulturists, students, and dedicated amateur growers. 

On the other hand, Vol. 1, which is an Introduction, contains 
whole chapters on subjects which are adequately covered in the 
most basic of gardening books, such as descriptions of soil types, 
the objects of mulching, and elementary plant nutrition. Some 
chapters in this introductory volume, however, are extremely 
good. The chapters on pest control are, in respect of the clarity of 
both text and illustrations, outstanding; furthermore they contain 
much unusual, but nonetheless important information, such asa 
list of plants said to be resistant to Phytophthora cinnamomi. The 
chapters on propagation, too, are very comprehensive, and the 
descriptions of various grafting techiques will interest many keen 
gardeners anxious to extend their skills. The lists of plants for 
special purpose are most useful for basic reference; they include 
lists for erosion control, fire retardation, fodder, and smog 
tolerance. 

There are a few curious errors and omissions. For example in 
the chapter on the history of Australian plants in cultivation, the 
nineteenth century Sydney nurseryman Thomas Shepherd 
becomes Shepherd Thomas, and while Moore and Maiden get 
credit for their work in Sydney’s Botanic Gardens, von Mueller 
doesn’t rate a mention in describing Melbourne’s. There is also a 
very strange list of ‘some Australian plants grown outdoors in 
Britain to-day’ which omits nearly all the commoner ones. 

Vol. 2 covers about 2100 of the 8000 or so plants to be 
covered eventually. The fact that it only gets as far as those 
beginning with Ca will give one an idea of the length and scope of 
this work. The descriptions are, for the most part, terse but 
adequate, and the illustrations generally good. 

Vols. 1 and 2 are available at Henry Lawson’s Bookshop, 127 
York Street, Sydney, for $35 and $45 respectively. It's a monu- 
mental work, and very well produced - so if it’s an encyclopaedia 
you want, go out and buy it. ~ 


Tim North 


Henry Lawson’s Bookshop 


127 YORK STREET. SYDNEY, 2000. 
Phone: (02) 29-7799 


ONLY AUSTRALIAN BOOKS, AND BOOKS 
ON THE PACIFIC, INCLUDING FIRST 
CLASS NATURAL HISTORY AND 


GARDENING SECTIONS. 
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PROPRIETORS: John W. Gaibor, M.A.1.H. 
Jilllene R. Galbor M.A.1.H. 


GREAT WESTERN HIGHWAY, WENTWORTH FALLS, N.S.W. 2782 
TELEPHONE: (047) 57 1223 


The Plant Craft Cottage, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne 


Situated in the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne, with a 
suberb view overlooking one of the Garden’s lakes is the Plant 
Craft Cottage. The oldest public building still in use in Melbourne, 
this cottage is to-day used as a centre which brings together the 
plant craft skills of the community and fosters an interest in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens. 

This pretty little weatherboard house, with its unusual fruit 
motive lacework, was once the home of Dr Ferdinand Mueller. It 
was built as a Gardens’ residence on the instructions of Governor 
Charles La Trobe in 1851, and after Dr Mueller went to live in the 
Director's residence in 1854 it served as a home for members of 
the Gardens’ staff until 1975. 

The cottage consists of a library, a shop room, two workshops 
and meeting rooms, and a kitchen with an extensive covered 
area for outdoor workshops. The front garden has a bricked 
court yard, and with its elegant garden seats is used for group 
meetings, or just plain enjoyment of the many perfumed plants. 

Membership is open to all, and those who do not actively 
pursue a plant craft are encourage to join other groups, such as 
the Voluntary Guides or the Shop Group. 





There are many fields of interest catered for in the Plant Craft 
Cottage. There is an active Basketry Group making baskets and 
experimenting with basket making materials. Workshop have 
recently been held in Cordyline, Cumbungi and Lavender stalks. 

The Dye Group works with natural plant dyes and holds 
workshops for the public. They are currently working on 
reference material to be placed in the Library which will enable 
the public to learn how to achieve particular colours. By October 
they will have available for sale a variety of natural dyed woollen 
yarns. 

The House Group cares for the cottage and makes sweet- 
smelling pot-pourri, lavender bags, etc. There is a Fibre Craft 
Group experimenting and weaving with plant fibres. A Paper 
Making Group has recently been formed and will be active in the 
warmer weather. The Gardening Group maintains the garden 
around the cottage, and is particularly interested in growing 
plants relevant to the needs of the other Groups. 

The Voluntary Guides are a well established Group which 
takes groups of people through the Gardens. For 1982, the Year 
of the Tree, the guides are planning a special walk highlighting 
the many beautiful and interesting Australian trees in the 
Gardens. They are also planning a Dr. Ferdinand Mueller walk, 
since he was the original collector of some of the valuable plants 
that have given the Royal Botanic Gardens their reputation. 

To assist all these Groups there is a Library which was 
established in February 1982. Although most of the books have 
been donated we already have a large collection. Members of the 
public may use this Library for reference work. 

The Groups are fortunate to occupy such a bright and 
welcoming cottage, a true meeting place for warm and creative 
people to pursue their interests. 

Anyone wishing to join should send a cheque made out to the 
Plant Craft Cottage Group, c/- The Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 3141, Individual membership is 
$5, family membership $7.50 and Country Group membership 
is $10. 


Christina Hayward (President) 


THE PLANT CRAFT COTTAGE 
- drawing by Nola Duffel! 
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Gardening 
with Western Australian wildflowers 


by B. Goodchild, Western Australia 


Part 1, Pros and Cons 


We will discuss first the handling of Western Australia’s 
unique native flora in its home state and, later, apply this to other 
states. It should be noted that the writer, an advisory horticulturist 
and landscape gardener, is expressing her own theories, formed 
from her own experience and observations so far. 

There is considerable difference of opinion over the growing 
of wildflowers. Some will not have them at all, finding them too 
temperamental - which they very often are - and far too much 
trouble, while, in the days before they became so readily 
available at nurseries following (or fostering) the recent craze for 
them, wildflowers were frequently regarded as weeds because 
they were free and, therefore, no status symbol. The high prices 
charged for them these days have altered all that and now many 
people make a cult of having only natives, though they are 
sometimes gulled by the nurseries, who provide plants originating 
in the eastern states, and even in South Africa, among those of 
local origin - all under the same heading of ‘wildflowers’. 

I think both views are equally mistaken, though a certain 
amount of segregation is desirable and a part of the garden. 
should be devoted to just those plants which are natives, or enjoy 
the same conditions, for their own safty. Trees are generally more 
adaptable and can be planted anywhere, and this leads to my first 
point. Most native trees grow, with watering, very quickly and 
much larger than one expects, becoming brittle, so are dangerous 
to have neara house - and if you do not water them they are quite 
capable of finding your dry-wells or septic tanks! Even the smaller 
Eucalypts, may of them very beautiful, have the same habits and 
tend to snap off, leaving a gap just when they were begining to fill 
it (E. erythrocoris is particularly prone) and those that are very 
slow-growing take too long to give height to a design, so a few 
exotic trees as a background or for heavier shade are no bad 
thing - use them as a setting to show off the wild gems. 

Again West Australian natives, while there is always something 
flowering in the bush if you look for it, mostly flower all together 
during a three month period in spring and then stop at the first 
heat-wave, leaving twiggy scrub fro the rest of the year, so a few 
exotics, whether they be Grevillea ‘Robyn Gordon’ from the 
eastern states, or corms such as Freesia, Babian or Oxalis 
purpurea from South Africa, help to prolong the interest. There 
are some good exceptions, of course, notably Geraldton Wax 
(Chamaelaucium uncinatum) which has a five-month flowering 
period, right through winter, and which in a good form such as 
‘University Red’, or a good clean white, is one of the finest garden 
shrubs anywhere. Some of the smaller Eucalypts, such as E. 
caesia, and many fine Banksias have a long flowering period in 
autumn and winter, and the latter often have interesting leaves. 

A third reason is that, apart from some good cut flowers, 
natives are almost totally unproductive, and itis very satisfying to 
have a few fruiting trees and vines. These, needing plenty of 
water and fertilizer, are emphatically not good company for 
natives so should be kept apart. 

There is a further consideration for growing a few exotics. In 
Nature there are many small, weedy plants of no garden value, so 
they are not planted, but they are part of the total system and 





keep the ground cool; their presence is necessary and I see no 
reason why they should not be replaced by such exotics as 
Alyssum which seeds readily and ‘needs little attention - one 
merely pulls it out when not needed - and it is always in flower. 
This sort of thing keeps the weeds down, too, and natives need 
every bit as much weeding as anything else - in fact they are not 
nearly as labour savings as most people think. There are many 
non-natives that enjoy similar conditions and which, being of 
limited size, provide excellent nurse plants, giving a modicum of 
shade until the natives are established, and which can then be 
removed - or left to prolong the flowering season. 

All this is not to discourage the growing of natives, but to make 
doing so more attractive and to give a better balance in a 
domestic situation. If one can see the pitfalls and prevent the 
more massive and expensive failures, the sort of disillusion that 
results in getting rid of all native plants in the garden can also be 
prevented. 

In the next issue I hope to dicuss some of the problems and 
how they may be minimised. 


CRANEBROOK 
NATIVE 
NURSERY 


GROWERS OF RARE & UNUSUAL 
NATIVE PLANTS, AS WELL AS 
OLD FAVOURITES. 


SEE NEW SPECIES OF STYLIDIUM 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANKSIAS 
AND DRYANDRAS - IDEAL TUB 
PLANTS AND BROWSE IN OUR 
LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON 
NATIVE PLANTS 


OPEN SIX DAYS 
VISIT US AT 


R23 CRANEBROOK RD, 237 GREAT WESTERN H’WAY 
CRANEBROOK, WARRIMOO, 


N.S.W. 2750. TEL: (047) 77 4256 N.S.W. 2774. 


Plants wanted or for exchange 

Mr A. B. Phillips, Green Toes Nursery, P.O. Box 123 North 
Richmond, N.S.W., 2754, is seeking bulk quantities of cutting 
material of the following, in addition to the plants mentioned in 
this column in last month’s issue: 


Wistaria floribunda rosea 
Pink Bouvardia 
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Series on Leura Garden Festival - No. 2 


‘Ewanrigg’ 
by Jill Lovett 


Mr & Mrs Judd, an unusual couple, are dedicated to 
maintaining, improving and sharing their garden. 

“We work in the garden almost every day” the Judds explain, 
“but it isn’t hard work”. 

The work is not a burden because ‘Ewanrigg’ was designed by 
its original creator/owner, Mrs Stevens, to be an easy-care 
garden. 

Mrs Stevens, who also designed the garden of the Leura 
Gardens Motor Inn, was a person of brilliant landscaping talent. 
Every shrub and tree at ‘Ewanrigg’ seems to be in exactly the right 
spot. Every natural contour, including a water easement through 

\the % acre block, was carefully studied. The easement was 
transformed naturally and cleverly into a stream which, after 
heavy rain, becomes a rushing water course for a day or so. 

The Judd’s artistically decorated home is set almost in the 
middle of the garden and each room features a picture window 
looking out on a kaleidoscope of blossom, leaf and tree as the 
seasons change. 

Mr & Mrs Judd have not only maintained ‘Ewanrigg’ but have 
improved it greatly with the planting of azaleas, rhododendrons, 
ground covers, bulbs and ericas. The azaleas and ericas they 
purchase in the Victorian Dandenongs. By doing this, they find 
the plants acclimatize almost immediately to Leura. They 
discovered that plants purchased in Sydney could often take up 
to two years to get used to Leura’s rather cool weather. 

I entered the garden through a wide gateway set ina fine dry- 
packed local stone wall. The gateway is dominated by a mighty 
pinoak (Quercus palustris). In Spring, the driveway is an 
unforegettable sight with banks of azaleas and a background of 
flowering plum (prunus) on the footpath near the street. 

A delightful mailbox depicts a horse and rider and an 
imitation saddlebag. This was also designed by Mrs Stevens in 
memory of a postman who came on horseback when ‘Ewanrigg’ 
was very young. 

. Garden enthusiasts who appreciate a well designed and 
orderly garden will be pleased with ‘Ewanrigg’. The path from the 
driveway leads up stone steps past an unusual sun-dial set in the 
garden. Mr Judd recently had a few anxious moments when he 
thought his sundial was wrong by an hour, only to realise later 
that it was ‘daylight saving’ and not the sundial that was causing 
the trouble! 

A stone terrace at the back of the house looks out on Dwarf 
Albertiana spruce (Picea glauca albertiana conica), Japanese 
maple cultivar (Acer palmatum dissectum atropurpureum). alba 
rosa cherry trees and a wonderful spreading dogwood, that 
flowers magnificently. Mr & Mrs Judd once photographed the 
dogwood in blossom from their bedroom window in brilliant 
moonlight. Even the moonlight is brighter in Leura. 

The path curves round a charming corner of crocus, erica, 
daffodils and tulips. A copper beach (Fagus sylvatica cupria) 
is a focal point here where the garden meanders into the emerald 
green Leura golf course. A number of trees planted for their 
autumn foliage provide shelter from the possibility of a flying golf 
ball. 

Now the path winds downwards towards the stream where 
blue rhododendron ‘Blue Stone’ and ‘augustinii’ abound. 
Suddenly I find myself crossing the stream over a gently arched 


local stone bridge in a Japanese style. A Japanese garden nearby 
enhances the mood. 

On the other side, a soft green lawn sets off the white wistaria 
that rambles over a wide trellis. A blue atlas cedar (Cedrus 
atlantica ‘glauca’) a favourite of Mrs Judd, is definitely the star 
attraction as a lawn specimen. A dawn redwood (Metasequoia 
glyptrostroboides) is a fine background with its lime green fronds 
and soaring branches. In autumn, it turns to an unusual rust red. 

I asked the Judds about their individual approach to keeping 
the garden healthy. Like Dr North of ‘Elourera’, the Judds stress 
that tender loving care is the essential ingredient. 

“But we are also keen compost enthusiasts” Mrs Judd added. 
They havea well planned but simple set of three compost ‘boxes’ 
in which vegetable peelings, leaves, grass cuttings, super- 
phosphate, blood and bone and dolomite are mixed together. 
The end result is a rich, light, loamy compost. 

In the cool, moist area where the stream completes its flow, Mr 
Judd planted tree ferns and other moisture loving plants which 
now provide a lovely native glen reminiscent of some of the 
valley around Leura and the blue mountains. 

‘Ewanrigg’ is a garden whose enchantment lies not only in its 
extraordinarily well chosen plants, but also in its air of privacy. 
Walls of conifers, Junipers, Thuja, Chamaecyparis, provide a 
windbreak from the fierce winter winds of Leura. They also make 
‘Ewanrigg’ seem like an oasis from the outside world. © 

To me, this garden is an example of the abundant beauty of 
Nature controlled and directed by human creativity; like a fine 
thoroughbred horse trained by an expert to the peak of its 
performance. ; 

It is a painting executed in light and shade, leaf and blossom. 

Mr Judd is enthusiastic about the mollis azaleas and the 
thododendrons. “In Spring you can’t see a leaf on some of the 
thododendrons” he informs me “it’s just a sea of purple and pink 
blossom”. 

The Judds expressed their feelings about ‘Ewanrigg’ 

“It is a means of keeping us alive, a great satisfaction. Our 
greatest satisfaction is sharing it with others” 

Like all the owners of the Festival gardens, the Judds find their 
greastest happiness in sharing their truly superb garden with 
vistors. Their work and dedication is something that they like to 
give as a gift to the community. 

I came away from ‘Ewanrigg’ inspired by what I had seen and 
by the generosity of its owners in a world where the need for 
sharing beauty is great. 

i; 3 7) xX . ¥ ‘ 
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Garden Lovers’ Tour of English 
Gardens. 


Departs 11th June 1983, visiting Oxford, Bath, Winchester, 
Tunbridge Wells, Cambridge, Aldeburgh and London. 


This area of southern England has been chosen so as to allow 
the maximum time for visiting gardens and the minimum time 
spent in a coach. We have also planned to stay in provincial 
towns and cities as these offer first-class accomodation, excellent 
shopping facilities, and a great deal in the way of historical interest. 

June and July are the best months for viewing English 
gardens; the traditional English herbaceous border is then at the 
peak of its glory, and roses are in full bloom. We are especially 
proud to offer informative talks by distinguished gardening 
personalities. Graham Thomas will talk on old roses, Rosemary 
Verey (co-editor with Avilde Lees-Milne of ‘The Englishwoman’s 
Garden’) will talk about her garden and so will Christopher Lloyd, 
one of the best known of all English gardening writers. We will 
meet Mea Allen, who has written several biographies of famous 
gardeners, including her illustrious ancestors the Tradescants - 
her latest one, on William Robinson, will be available soon - Beth 
Chatto and her unusual plants, and Lady Rupert Nevill who will 
show us both her garden and her house. 


Detailed information on the gardens to be visited will be 
provided with travel documents. 

The tour ends on Friday 1st July, but your return air fare 
allows some flexibility in the date of your return to Australia. 

The inclusive tour price per person will be approximately 
$3500 (based on a party of twenty-eight). 

This includes economy class return fare Australia - Singapore 
- London - Australia; first-class hotels with full English breakfast 
and seven evening meals as shown on itinerary; one night and 
day stop over in Singapore at a first-class hotel; transfers from 
airports to hotels and vice versa; porterage of one piece of 
luggage per person; luxury coach travel in England; all entrance 
fees; all hotel rooms on share twin basis, with private facilities; 
airport departure tax. 

All bookings and travel enquiries should be addressed to 
Dennis Weatherall, Allways Travel Pty. Ltd., 82 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, telephone 235-1022. 

OR 
Rod Crawford, The Travel Company, Nauru House, 30 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, telephone: 654 1111. 

A full tour brochure will be available from either of these 

addresses or from ‘Garden Cuttings’ next month. . 





Tour Itinerary 


The tour will be conducted throughout by Tim North and Julie 
Keegan. 

Saturday 11th June; depart Sydney or Melbourne for Singa- 
pore. On arrival transfer to hotel (hotel still to be designated) 

Sunday 12th June: free day in Singapore. In the evening 
depart for London. 

Monday 13th June: arrive London (Heathrow), and transfer 
by coach to Oxford (Randolph Hotel). Dinner included this 
evening 

Tuesday 14th June: morning ffee in Oxford. In the afternoon 
visit Barnsley House, near Cirencester (Mrs Rosemary Verey). 
Dinner included this evening. 

Wednesday 15th June: morning free in Oxford. In the 
afternoon visit Pusey House, Faringdon (Mrs Michael Hornby). 

Thursday 16th June: in the morning visit the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (including the John Tradescant Centenary 
Exhibition). In the afternoon visit Hidcote Manor (National Trust) 
and Kiftsgate Court (Mrs D.H. Binney), both near Chipping 
Camden. 

Friday 17th June: leave Oxford. In the moming visit Essex 
House (Mrs Lees-Milne) and The Dower House (Lady Caroline 
Somerset) both near Badminton. In the afternoon travel to Bath 
(Francis Hotel) Dinner included this evening. 

Saturday 18th June: day free in Bath. 


Sunday 19th June: inthe moming visit the American Museum, 
Bath. In the afternoon visit Stourhead, Wiltshire (National Trust). 

Monday 20th June: leave Bath. In the morning visit Cranb- 
ourne Manor, Dorset (Marchioness of Salisbury). In the afternoon 
visit Mottisfont Abbey (National Trust), then travel to Winchester 
(Wessex Hotel). Dinner included this evening. 


Tuesday 21st June: leave Winchester. In the morning visit 
Bramdean House (Mrs Victoria Wakefield) and Hinton Ampner 
(Mr Ralph Dutton), both near Alresford. In the afternoon visit 
Petworth House (National Trust), then travel to Tunbridge Wells 
(Spa Hotel). Dinner included this evening. 

Wednesday 22nd June: in the moming visit Ingwersen’s 
Nursery, Gravetye. Lunch at Gravetye Manor Hotel (once the 
home of William Robinson). In the afternoon visit Horstead 
Place, Uckfield (Lady Rupert Nevill). 

Thursday 23rd June: inthe morning visit Hush Heath Manor, 
Goudhurst (Dr Stanley Balfour Lynn). In the afternoon visit 
Sissinghurst Castle (National Trust). 

Friday 24th June: morning free in Tunbridge Wells. In the 
afternoon visit Great Dixter, Northiam (Mr Christopher Lloyd). 

Saturday 25th June: leave Tunbridge Wells, and travel to 
Cambridge (Garden House Hotel). Remainder of day free in 
Cambridge. 

Sunday 26th June: day free in Cambridge (optional visit to 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens). 

Monday 27th June: leave Cambridge. In the morning visit 
White Barn House, Elmstead Market (Mrs Beth Chatto), then 
travel to Aldeburgh (Brudenell Hotel). Dinner included this 
evening. 

Tuesday 28th June: leave Aldeburgh. In the morning visit 
West Wood, Southwold (Miss Mea Allen). In the afternoon visit 
Bressingham Hall Nursery (Mr Alan Bloom), then return to 
Cambridge (Garden House Hotel). 

Wednesday 29th June: leave Cambridge. In the morning 
visit the Royal National Rose Society's Gardens near St. Albans. 
Then travel to London (Hampton Court or Richmond, hotel still 
to de designated). Dinner included this evening. 

Thursday 30th June: day at the Royal Horticulural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley. Talk at Wisley by Graham Thomas. 

Friday 1st July: in the morning a ‘guided lecture tour of Kew 
Gardens. Tour finishes. 


SS 
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Engligh Gardens 
No. 3 


GREAT DIXTER, NORTHIAM, SUSSEX 


The oldest part of the present house, the Great Hall and the 
porch, dates from about 1450, andisa fairly large example of the 
manor houses that were being built over the Kent and Sussex 
Weald at that time. 


In 1910 it was purchased, then ina sorry state, by Christopher 
Lloyd’s father, Mr Nathanial Lloyd, who commissioned his 
friend, Sir Edwin Lutyens, to restore and enlarge it. Lutyens did 
this by literally grafting another old house on to it - this one 
transported piece by piece from nearby Benenden. This addition 
now fills much of the south facade, and the Lutyens handmarks 
can be seen clearly in the design and construction of steps, 
doorways and terraces. 


At the same time Lutyens drew up the plan for the garden - 
Christopher Lloyd still has a signed copy of the original plan, 
dated 1911; this is interesting because it is one of the very few 
garden designs Lutyens worked on without his famous collabor- 
ator, Gertrude Jekyll. Some features, however, were designed by 
Nathaniel Lloyd himself, such as the sunk garden with its 
octagonal pool, constructed much later, in 1923, and the lengths 
of yew hedges which he preferred to the brick walls that Lutyens 
wanted. 


The sunk garden is bordered on two sides by an old barn, the 
walls of which are smothered in summer with exotic climbers like 
Schizandra grandiflora rubra, and various Clematis. From the 
sunk garden paths with borders each side lead past the study and 
drawing room windows to the south side of the house, where an 
old cow shed has been left with one of its walls removed to 
become a garden house. This overlooks the rose garden, with its 
flagstone path and selection of old and well-proved roses made 
by Christopher Lloyd. 


A terrace runs the full length of the south facade, with another 
terrace jutting out from it at right angles, designed as a series of 
circular steps. The path runs on to the Long Border, one of the 
main features of the garden. This border, some sixty metres in 
length by 4.5 metres deep, is the result of many years careful 
selection and siting by Christopher Lloyd, in which a standard of 
plant association has been reached that makes the border 
effective at any time from spring to late autumn. The flagged path 
that runs the length of the border terminates in a seat setin a yew 
hedge. 


To the left again the old kitchen gardens have been converted 
to the growing of the many plants that Mr Lloyd raises for his 
nursery - which is in the opposite corner of the garden. 


Great Dixter is noteworthy as a garden that has been designed 
by an eminent architect and planted, over many years, by a 
notable connoisseur of plants. 


Mr Lloyd is under no illusion about the labour intensive 
nature of some of the garden, but we might well conclude by 
quoting one sentence from his book “The Well-tempered 
Gardener’ - “Effort is only troublesome when you are bored”. 


The Flora of the Hawkesbury Sandstone 
Region. 

by Ray Page, President 

N.S.W. Region of the Society for 

Growing Australian Plants (S.G.A.P.) 


“You can’t grow plants from the bush in your garden, can 
you? They are wild and they don’t like home garden conditions.” 

That is the question, but what is the answer? The answer in 
many cases is “No, you can’t” especially with the more easily 
recognized plants such as Boronia or Epacris. However, over the 
whole spectrum there are many in the Hawkesbury Sandstone 
Region that can be propagated from seed or cuttings collected 
from the bush, and cultivated in the home garden. 

Seeds may be raised by any of the common methods, 
remembering that some hard coated seeds, e.g. of Acacia, need 
treating with boiling water first, and that cuttings raised in a cold 
frame grow more than adequately. Seeds should be collected 
when mature and if they have to be stored this should be in a dry 
container - preferably not plastic - and in a cool place. 

Cuttings should be taken in spring or after flowering, when the 
wood is half ripe. The foliage should be kept moist at all times. 
Wrapping cuttings in wet newspaper or keeping them moist ina 
plastic bag will preserve the material until it is taken home. 
Remember always to keep them in a cool place. Plant material, 
just like green vegetables, can be stored fora period in the crisper 
drawer of a refrigerator until you are ready to prepare it. 

A word of caution: all plant material, i.e. seeds, foliage, bark, 
etc. in all National Parks is protected by the law and may not be 
removed under any circumstances. Furthermore, certain plants, 
even on private property, are protected as well. You should 
check with the National Parks and Wildlife Service for specific 
details. 

Plants from the Hawkesbury Sandstone Region which are 
attractive and which can be grown fairly easily are: 

From cuttings: 

Eriostemon myoporoides: 1m by 1.5m: the native Wax Flower, 
rounded shrub with white pungent flowers. 

Bauera rubioides: 1m by 1-2m: the native Dog Rose, sprawling 
plants with cupped pink flowers. 

Grevillea sericea: 1m by 1-2: Collaroy Plateau form, an upright 
rigid plant with masses of pink-purple spider flowers. 

Correa reflexa: 1-1.5m by 1m: many varied leaf forms (usually 
hairy) with red bells tipped with green. 
Rulingia hermanifolia: prostrate by 1m: a dense plant with rough 
crinkled foliage, and masses of pink and white flowers. 
Prostanthera species: dark green, scented foliage; mauve to 
purple flowers, good plants for semi-shade. 

Westringia fruticosa: 2m by 1.5m: the Coast Rosemary, very 
hardy, with silvery foliage and white flowers. 

Hibbertia procumbens: prostrate by .5 to 1m: a mat plant with 
light green leaves and large yellow guinea flowers. 


From seed: 
Callistemon citrinus: 1-5 by 4m: Bottlebrush - many varied 
forms: stiff rigid stems and leaves, crimson brushes. 
Melaleuca hypericifolia: 3 by 2.5m: the Hillock Bush, a strong 
growing bush with a weeping habit, copper coloured brushes. 
Acacia myrtifolia: 1m by 1m: compact, red stemmed, with light 
yellow to cream flowers. 
Indigofera australis: 2.5 by 1m: light divided foliage, light mauve 
flower sprays. 
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The Flannel Flower re-examined 
by Brian Walters. Castlereagh N.S.W. 

I was interested to read the article by Paul Jones on growing 
the Flannel Flower (Garden Cuttings, Vol. 1, No. 5). 

I have been growing Flannel Flowers for a number of years in 
the outer western area of Sydney and have found them to be far 
easier to cultivate than most people seem to think. 

lam often amazed by the attitude of some people who build 
homes in sandstone areas of Sydney where Flannel Flowers grow 
naturally. These people are usually (and quite rightly) excited 
when they find on their properties not only Flannel Flowers but 
also Boronias, Grevilleas and even the magnificent Waratah. 
What I can’t understand is why they feel it necessary to inundate 
these naturally occurring plants with supplementary water. A 
little forethought would surely lead them to the conclusion that 
the plants had managed to survive for years on water from 
natural rainfall and there is therefore no reason why they should 
suddenly develop a dependence on the tap variety. 

Of course, the usual result of this ‘kindness’ is that the natural 
plants die out. Occurrences such as this strengthen the widely 
held view that ‘wild flowers’ are difficult to domesticate. Some 
are, of course, but it is usually a result of trying to grow plants in 
climates which are totally different to those of their natural 
habitats. But that’s another story. 

The main requirement for cultivation of Flannel Flowers is a 
sandy soil. This can be achieved even in clay areas by building up 
garden beds by as little as 150mm. (6ins). 

Once planted they should be more or less left to their own 
devices (as suggested by Paul Jones). Small plants, of course, will 
need watering until they are established, but once a week would 
certainly be enough provided water penetrates into the root 
zone. 

After flowering it is a good idea to pinch out the new growth or 
they will tend to become leggy. They can be maintained for a 
number of years but, perhaps, are past their best after two or 
three and are best replaced. 

I have found propagation of Flannel Flowers from seed to bea 
decided ‘hit or miss’ affair. sometimes good germination can be 
achieved but more often results are not particularly satisfactory. 

A far better means of propagation, in my opinion, is to grow 
them from cuttings. Stem cuttings 75mm long taken after 
flowering in autumn usually give good results when potted into 
coarse river sand and placed ina cold frame. The important thing 
is to not subject them to constant misting as the very hairy foliage 
retains the moisture and rotting is the inevitable result. By 
opening the cold frame at night the foliage is given a chance to 
dry out. 

I hope that these few notes will encourge some readers to try 
Flannel Flowers in their gardens. Plants are available from most 
specialist native nurseries at some stage during the year, 
although rarely in large quantities. 












MAIL ORDER HERBS 


Culinary, medicinal and household herbs, violets, 
lavender and old roses. Catalogue $1. 

Also, seeds of many unusual herbs, trees, vegetables 

and fruits. Catalogue $1.00. 


MIMS MAIL ORDER HERBS, 
P.O. BOX 121, 
GLENORIE, 2157. 






Cranebrook Native Nursery 


Visitors to the Leura Garden Festival in October may like to 
take the opportunity of visiting two native plant nurseries, both 
run by Ton and Bertie Peeters. One is at Cranebrook and the 
other is at Warrimoo, right on the Great Western Highway. 

The Peeters specialise in rare and unusual native plants, but 
they like to make sure that the plants they sell are suitable for the 
location for which they are intended. Plants are sent all over 
Australia, from Adelaide, to Alice Springs, to Darwin. 

The range of plants at Cranebrook is extensive, and new 
varieties are being introduced continuously. A selection of these 
plants are always available at Warrimoo. In the spring they will 
have several different species of Stylidium, also Western 
Australian Banksias and Dryandras. These plants, with their 
beautiful foliage, make excellent tub plants. They also have more 
than 150 varieties of Grevillea. A feature of these nurseries is the 
many native birds that can be seen in the vicinity - Boongalla 
Spinebills, New Holland Honeyeaters and Wattle Birds, even the 
rare Scarlet Honeyeater, are regular visitors and often alight on 
the plants. Blue wrens, finches and robins can also be seen, and 
the call of the bellbird can often be heard. 

Visitors can browse in the library of books on native plants, 
and expert advice is always available at both nurseries. 

The Cranebrook Nursery is at R23, Cranebrook Road, 
between Tadmore and Taylor Roads, and is open from 8 am to 6 
pm on weekdays and Saturdays. The Warimoo Nursery is at 237 
Great Western Highway, Warrimoo, and is open from 9.30 am to 
5 pm. Both nurseries are closed on Sundays. 


FLANNEL FLOWERS photograph by Paul Jones 
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Sundials - how they function 


Firstly let us consider the parts of a sundial. The style or 
gnomon is the part that casts the shadow; its upper surface must 
be parallel to the earth’s axis, so that in the southern hemisphere 
it must be aligned along the true North-South line and inclined to 
the horizontal at an angle which is equal to the latitude. The dial 
plate, or dial face, is the face onto which the shadow of the 
gnomon is projected by the sun’s rays; the lines and numbers on 
the face allow solar time to be determined. Finally the solar noon 
lines are the lines on the face between which the gnomon will 
fall with the sun directly overhead at solar noon for any 
particular latitude. Note that solar noon may not coincide with 
clock noon. 


There are two types of sundial, one which measures the 
direction of the shadow cast by the sun, and the other which 
measures the length of this shadow. The first is by far the 
commonest, and it may be placed either horizontally or vertically. 
If a vertical face is fitted to a wall which does not lie in a direct 
East-West line the hour angles will no longer be symmetrically 
placed about the noon line, and the degree of asymmetry will 
increase as the deviation of the wall from true East-West 
increases. 


Sundials which measure the length of the sun’s shadow can 
also be very accurate. A good example is what is called the Pillar 
or Shepherd’s dial, in which the gnomon, instead of pointing toa 
celestial pole, is horizontal and can rotate around a vertical 
column on which are inscribed a series of spiral curves representing 
the sun’s altitude at different times during the year, and vertical 
lines representing the months. The gnomon is set at the position 
representing the date and pointed at the sun; when the shadow is 
exactly vertical then the length of the shadow indicates the time, 
- read between the various spiral curves. 

It follows, therefore, that a sundial must be designed precisely 
for a particular location. Sundials purchased over the counter in 
a shop or at a garden centre will be accurate only by pure 
accident. Also a horizontal sundial must be installed in an exactly 
horizontal position and the gnomon must (in the southern 
hemisphere) point exactly due south. 

To obtain the same time as indicated by a clock two 
corrections have to be made to the time indicated by the sun’s 
shadow. The first is due to the varying distance of the earth from 
the sun, the second is due to the setting up of Standard Time 
Zones over the earth’s surface. 

We are further from the sun on Ist July than we are on 1st 
January. A man-made clock, however, keeps time uniformly, 
based on the motion of the sun averaged over the whole year. The 
correction factor to sundial (shadow) time to give clock time is the 
same everywhere on earth for any given date, and varies from 
plus 15 minutes in mid-February to minus 17 in early November. 
This is called the equation of time correction. 

Because of the eastwards rotation of the earth on its axis the 
sun rises at different times in different parts of the world. Thus every 
place has its own local time, which differs from every other place 
east or west of it. For convenience, however, the world has been 
divided into 24 time zones, set at 15 degrees of longitude apart, 
each representing a difference in time of one hour. Specific 
locations within a particular time zone will show actual solar 
noon some minutes before or after the standard noon for that 
time zone. A second correction to sundial time, therefore, has to 
be made for longitude displacement east or west of the zone 


standard meridian; this correction for any given location is 
standard throughout the year. 

These two corrections can be combined into a ‘resultant time 
correction’, and this may be incorporated onto the sundial face in 
either graphical or tabular form, so that a known number of 
minutes is added to or subtracted from the shadow reading to 
give the Zone standard time. 

A correctly installed and correctly designed (for the location) 
sundial will be an accurate clock for the rest of time. 

Sundials Australia, of North Adelaide, make hand-crafted 
sundials of many different types. They make both standard cast 
horizontal sundials for any one of Australia’s capital cities, and 
they also make individually designed sundials, either horizontal 
or vertical ones, that are computed for the purchaser’s latitude 
and longditude. These custom-made sundials can be cast in any 
desired design, shape and size; family coats-of-arms or special 
quotations can be incorporated. 

The price of the standard sundial is $100; the custom-made 
ones, depending on size and complexity of design, cost around 
$300. Prices do not include pedestals or bases. 

Further information, including a fascinating booklet on sundials, 
how they work and how to install tham, which considerably 
amplifies these few brief remarks, can be obtained from: 

Sundials Australia, 

3/114 Strangways Terrace, North Adelaide, S.A. 5006. 





Garden pots of distinction 


Many locally made garden pots are somewhat lacking in 
distinction, while imported pots, both ceramic and terracotta, are 
generally expensive, and beyond the means of many people. It is 
something of an event, therefore, to find imported pots of 
distinction at reasonable prices. 

Brosalco Pty. Ltd., of Paddington, N.S.W. are now importing a 
range of beautiful hand-thrown ironstone ‘Borneo’ pots, each 
one individual in shape and size. There are quite small pots, 5 ins 
by 5 ins, for around $10.50, ‘strawberry’ pots, massive Ali Baba 
type pots, 4 feet high, for around $380.00, and many others. 

These ‘Borneo’ pots are available from selected retailers and 
interior decorators in every State. Names and addresses of 
stockists were given in last month’s ‘Garden Cuttings’. 
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Water ilies 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 


Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios. 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 
(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Home-made Mustard 


There are three species of mustard raised for their seed - 
Brassica juncea, grown as a green vegetable but producing 
brown seed for making oriental mustard; B. alba, with white or 
yellow seeds which make a mild mustard; and B. nigra, with red- 
brown seeds that make a hot mustard. 

Seeds must be harvested just before the pods shatter; they are 
then dried in the sun, removed from the pods and ground in a 
blender or spice grinder. 

Basic mustard is made with the ground seeds and vinegar, 
plus a little olive oil, garlic, and sugar if a sweeter flavour is 
required. Herbs and spices can be added or different flavoured 
vinegar, wine or flat beer. For herb mustard grind one teaspoon 
each of chervil, parsley and tarragon with two tablespoons of 
mustard seeds, then add one teaspoon each of oil and vinegar. 


PLANTS 
LOVE 
IT... 


Replace pot 

plant soil with 

Aquaponics 

expanded clay 

pebbles. Replace 
traditional fertilizers 

with Aquaponics controlled 
nutrient solution. 


And watch your plants grow quicker, healthier 
and more beautiful. You pay a lot for your 
plants. Pay a little extra to keep them. 
Aquaponics pot plant kits are available at 
most nurseries. For information about your 
nearest retailer call 
R & D AQUAPONICS 
1 Park Road, Rydalmere. Phone 638 2601 








Sundials 


Complete specialists in gnomonics and 
all matters relating to ancient time 
telling instruments such as Sundials, 

Armillary Spheres and Astrolabes. 
Original and superbly made sundials, 
custom designed for any latitude, time- 
zone, or country in the world. Ideal for 
parks, gardens, churches, Town Halls, 
schools, restaurants and as family 
heirlooms for exclusive homes. 
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To receive an informative booklet describing 
sundials and how they operate together with specific 
examples of our products, send $3 to 

Sundials Australia, 3/114 Strangways Terrace, 

North Adelaide, South Australia 5006. 
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Binders for ‘‘Garden Cuttings” 


Arrangements are in hand to produce suitable loose-leaf 
binders for ‘Garden Cuttings’’Each binder will cost $4.75 
plus $1.00 postage and packing. 


Also, back numbers of all issues of ‘‘Garden Cuttings” are 
available (very limited numbers, however, of No 1) for 75c 


each, including postage. You can save time by using the 
binder order form below. 


BINDER ORDER FORM 


Please supply one only ‘‘Garden Cuttings” binder at $5.75 
(including p/p) 


NRE ener! cthertiee PostiGodeserms teen tnt tees, 
(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE) 

Please supply also back numbers of ‘‘Garden Cuttings” as 

undersate/ocreachaVOlelenosviemenescsertrmrateristetcts avers 


Cheque/money order/cash enclosed ............:.sscsseseseeeeeeees 





The Chelsea Art Show 


The Chelsea Art Show is an art exhibition combined with a 
display of azaleas in bloom, and will be held in Sydney in 
September in aid of the Red Cross. 

It will be open to the public at the headquarters of the Red 
Cross Society, 159 Clarence Street, Sydney, from Thursday 
23rd September to Saturday 25th September. It willbe officially 
opened by Dr Lloyd Rees on the preceding Wednesday evening, 
and admittance to the official opening will be by invitation only. 

A hundred professional artists have been invited to exhibit 
their work, and this will be for sale. The exhibition hall will be 
decorated with a hundred extra-large azalea plants in full bloom, 
supplied by Burbank Nurseries, who will also supply a large 
number of smaller plants for sale. 

On Thursday the 23rd the exhibition will be open until 
10p.m. and music will be supplied by the boys of Sydney 
Grammar School. On Saturday afternoon Mr George Taylor of 
Burbank Nurseries will be present and will give a talk on azaleas. 


Soil-less Potting Composts 


For many years the optimum soil pH range has been accepted 
as being 6.5 to 6.8; the availability of major and minor nutrients 
was shown to be greatest at this range. 

Professor John C. Petersen, of Ohio State University, has 
recently investigated the relationship between pH and nutrient 
availability in soil-less media. He used a commercial potting mix 
composed of spagnum peat, perlite, vermiculite, sand and 
composted pine bark, with major and minor nutrients added. 
The pH was then adjusted by adding iron sulphate or calcium 
hydroxide to produce seven test groups with pH ranging from 
4.3 to 7.8. 

When each group was analyzed four weeks later for nutrient 
availability the optimum range was found to be 5.2 to 5.5 - a full 
point lower than that previously accepted for soil mixes. Major 
nutrient availability decreased more than tenfold as pH increased 
beyond this range. 


The ecology of weeds 


Dr P.J. Williams of the Biology Section of the College of Ripon 
and York St. John, writingin ‘The Garden’ in March 1982, has 
some interesting things to say about weeds and their survival 
capabilities. 

A great many weed seeds, he says, will survive in the soil fora 
few years; some may survive much longer, for example radio- 
carbon dating has suggested that some seeds of Fat Hen may 
remain viable for more than a thousand years. 

In the surface layers of arable ground and gardens the 
number of viable seeds may range from 30,000 to 80,000 per 
square metre. Hoeing destroys the resident weed population but 
produces conditions favourable for the germination of previously 
buried dormant seeds. ‘Hoeing’, he says, ‘simply guarantees 
future hoeing!’ The use of herbicides to combat weeds in 
situations where there is no benefit in frequently disturbing the 
soil, therefore, seems to be the more sensible course. 

Many perennial weeds have great powers of vegetative 
expansion. Some rhizome systems of bracken, for example, 
spread over several square kilometres and may be 3,000 years 
old. 

Whereas annual weeds are poor competitors and perform 
badly where plant densities are high, many perennial weeds are 
good competitors and may build up their reserves over a period 
of years. 


Quote of the Month 


No occupation is so delightful to meas the culture of the earth, 
and no culture comparable to that of the garden. I am still 
devoted to the garden. But though an old man am but a young 
gardener. 


Thomas Jefferson 





gander esttingds 


Garden Cuttings is published monthly on a subscription 
basis. The annual subscription is $10.00, including postage. To 
become a subscriber simply send your name and address, 
together with a remittance for $10.00, to the address at the foot 
of this page, or use the application form provided. Your 
subscription will commence with the next issue. 

Single copies are also available from the address below, and 
from selected bookshops (including some National Trust 
bookshops) for $1.00 each. 
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